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FT\HEF. Public has heard or read the illiberal 
aſperſions of Mr. B-— on this Univerſity. 

They were not whiſpered in ſecret, in darkneſs at 
the midnight hour; but openly declared in the 
face of day, in the Parliament-houſe. And yet 
we ſeemed to acquieſce in humble ſilence, and no 
attempt was made to overthrow the ſpecious ſo- 
phiſtry of this -frothy Orator,, The (Graces. of 
nguage and eloquence, 'which ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſh him, may charm the imagination 
bur never fink deep in the judgment. Their 
ſplendor at the firſt glance may dazzle our eyes, 
but ſteadily 8 will vaniſh and diſappear. 
Strip his arguments of their gaudy dreſs, diveſt 
them of their rhetorical elegance, and you will 
find that Truth is not the foundation of their ſu- 
perſtructure, but Prejudice and Falſhood The 
learned author of the following treatiſe at laſt 
ſtood forth to vindicate the inſulted dignity of 
his Alma Mater. He has thought proper to 
expreſs his ſentiments in the Latin tongue. His 
reaſons for adopting this mode of conveying his 
ideas, are ſatisfactorily explained in his prefa- 
_ torial advertiſement. The Public is there in- 
formed that, in conſequence of a Statute in the 
Univerſity, every Member of Convocation is 
obliged to deliver his opinions in that language. 
But. as unfortunately the major part of mankind 
are illiterate, the knowledge and inſtruction which 

_ . this excellent piece of compoſition contains are 


circumſcribed _ 
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circumſcribed to a very narrow circle; the extent 
of their influence is confined to the learned world 
alone. To obviate in ſome degree this diſadvan- 
tage, was the only metive which prompted the 
Tranſlator to uhdertake the preſent work. He 
leaves the merit of his performance to the candid 

| deciſion of the Public. The utility of it will be 
s readily allowed. ——He will only add, in the 
words of an elegant writer; that the original is 


calculated to animate a people renowned for 


« quſtice, humanity, and valor, yet, in many 
s 1nſtances, degenerate and corrupted ; to warn 
*< them of the dangers of luxury, treachery, and 
„ bribery ; to recall the glory of their anceſtors 
to their thoughts, and to infpire them with 
1 * reſolution, vigor, and unanimity; to correct 
N * buſes, to re 

1 4 force the generous ſentiments of patriotiſm and 
HH public ſpirit. 5 


diſcipline, to revive and en- 


N EAN HAT you write is wonderful indeed. 
Bf wy You inform me thas N men 
N. have condemned the Addreſs of the 
T Univerſity of Oxford on the ſubject of 
the American Rebellion, which was voted in Con- 
vocation on the 26th of October, 1775. They 
no doubt expected to be conſulted on this occaſion, 
as they are deſirous of engroſſing the ſupreme di- 
rection of political affairs, though they are far 
from obtaining their wiſhes 2 
This not only raiſes my contempt, but my in- 
dignation. I am aſtoniſned at the matchleſs ef- 
frontery of theſe men, who, not content with 
claiming the privilege of throwing out the moſt 
virulent aſperſions againſt any perſon whatever, 
would likewiſe diſpoſſeſs others of the liberty of 
giving their opinions on matters that nearly con- 
cern the preſervation of the ſtate. 
I cannot but admire alfo the ingenious artifices 
of theſe inſidious men. They ſaw with the utmoſt 
grief and conſternation the ſpecious veil, that co- 
vered the deformity of modern patriotiſm, boldly 
removed by the hand and pen of a Clergyman, 
and they reſolved to prevent for the future any 
Academician or Divine from entering into a diſ- 
cuſſion of political queſtions. They have for this 
. | B purpoſe 


1 2 0 


purpoſe inſinuated that it is unworthy the ſacred 


character of a Clergyman to wield a weapon, or 


to reſent an injury. Secure, as they imagine, 
from a retaliation, they preiume to attack, and 


ſhamefully to aſperſe the Clergy in their popular 


declamations. 
But ſuch at preſent is the perilous ſituation of 
our affairs, that, (to uſe the words of Demoſthe- 


nes) pared 0x3 Proms ate, (it will not admit of filence) 


but requires the advice and opinion of every honeſt 


citizen. 

If indeed the queſtion 1 in agitation were ont 
bribery, plundering the Exchequer, about uſury, 
or embezzling the public money, and many other 
crimes which are not uncommon in free and opu- 


lent cities, I ſhould then be of opinion that 
filence would become us, and that it would be 


extremely improper to trouble the Court of Judi- 
cature appointed for the deciſion of litigious con- 
tentions, either with our letters, petitions, or re- 
monſtrances. But in thoſe momentous tranſ- 
actions which immediately regard the dignity of 
the King, the Parliament, and the Engliſh peo- 
ple, ſilence and inactivity would be highly criminal. 
But let us examine the calumnies of our de- 
famers, and weigh them in the balance of reaſon. 
They inconſiderately affirm, that to interfere with 
matters of a civil nature, is entirely foreign ro 
the cuſtoms and inſtitutions of Academics. They 
add farther, {till to exhibir us in a more ridiculous 
light, thar it is not the province of people who 
are ſupported by the donations of charity, to give 
their opinions, and to engage in the conteſts and 


diſputes of the Great. 
I do not indeed wonder that a man, both by 


birth and education an entire ſtranger to the Eng- 


liſh I has advanced fo raſh and irrational 
a pokition ; 3 


(I 
a poſition; but I am ſurprized that ſome Gen- 
tlemen of the Law, if there were ary preſent, did 
not remind him of the ſingular honor and dignity 
affixed by our laws to that Tenure which goes 
under the denomination of pure and free Charity, 
Nor will this declaration of the Engliſh Law in 
its favor be deemed abſurd, and repugnant to 
reaſon, if we conſider that it encourages thoſe 
duties, which promote the happineſs of human 
nature, and propagates thoſe uſeful arts, that are 
the boaſt and ornament of ſociety. But the at- 
chievements of military valor have ſomething in 
themſelves fo inhuman and terocious, that, when 
placed in a conſpicuous point of view, we cannot 


behold them without ſome degree of deteſtation 


and horror. That other Tenure, which is called 
Soccage, and which relates to agriculture, though 
commended for the many advantages that attend 
it, yet has never been eſteemed honorable. The 
law conſtantly and uniformly inculcates this prin- 
ciple, that all Tenures originally proceed from 
royal munificence, and therefore are under a 
neceſſity of making a proper retribution for theſe 
advantages; it inſtructs us in the reverence due 
to Majeſty, and teaches us to conſider the King 
as the Father of his Country, and to look up to 
him as the ſource of the welfare of ſociety. The 
ſame regulations are equally binding on the 
Colonies, which are endebted to the Charters 
alone for their political- exiſtence, and whoſe 
actions are therefore ſubje& to the fundamental 
Laws of the Britiſh Empire. | | 
The aim of our Founders in their munificence 
and liberality, was to encourage the progreſs of 
polite literature, religion and good morals, and 
to entruſt them to our foſtering care, that they 
might bloſſom and flouriſh to later ages. We 
5180 3 inſtill 
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jnſtill in the minds of youth a reverential awe for 


thoſe who are placed in exalted ſtations : we 
teach them to obey the laws, to follow the dic- 


tates of juſtice and honeſty in their intercourſe 


with their fellow citizens; to promote the peace 


and proſperity of their country; to cultivate a 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition; not w be dejected in 
"misfortune, nor exulting in proſperity ; to take no 
'oath but what the law enjoins ; not to follow the 


enſigns of faction, but to continue ſteady to the 


cauſe of virtue and her friends. This is the great 


ſyſtem of education we adopt. Under the auſ- 


pices of the ſacred Goſpel of Chriſt, we inveſti- 


gate the nature of the Laws of our Country, we 
make our youth ſenſible of the excellence of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution, and we teach them a due 


- obedience to its ſalutary ordinances. 


Let foreign Academies glory in the 'ſhameful 
practice of improving the confidence which is 
placed in them by the Britiſh youth, into inſi- 
dious endeavours. of perverting the manners -of 
their country, and of inſpiring them with con- 
tempt for the fundamental laws by which it is 
governed. Let them endeavour to enforce their 


maxims into thoſe unexperienced minds by the 


ſubtle arts of perſuaſion, or the aſſuming authority 
of pedagogues. Far from adopting this unjuſti- 
fiable pian, the only ſyſtem to which we adhere, 
the only point in which we pride ourſelves, is to 
ſend into the world none of the youth committed 
to our care, and who have made a proficiency in 
the arts and ſciences for which we are ſo par- 
ticularly eminent, tainted with ſuch infamous 
prejudices. Here they imbibe the excellent pre- 


cepts that no man is wiſer than the laws, that 


none can wiſh for an opportunity of being eman- 
cipated from their authority, without * 
| ; widely 
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widely from the rules of virtue, and loſing the 
valuable privilege of being entitled to the advan- 
tages of civil rights. 

Here Philoſophy and Theology reciprocally 
join their aſſiſting powers together, to point out 
to our ingenuous youth the characteriſtics that 
conſtitute the difference between Juſtice and diſ- 
honeſty, truth and falſhood, liberty and licenti- 
ouſneſs. Here we eſteem it highly conducive to 
the proſperity of the ſtate to invoke a propitious 
God by daily ſupplications. Here we peruſe 
with ſedulous attention the antient pages of the 
Grecian and Roman ſages, and extract from them 
thoſe excellent precepts of political prudence, 
which they have delivered to us with all the graces 
of elocution. ; 

But left our attention ſhould be ſo engroſſed by 
a conſtant applicarion to ancient Hiſtory, ag to 
neglect thoſe tranſactions that are nearer to our 
times, and are therefore more particularly in- 
tereſting to us, King George the firſt has en- 
couraged the ſtudy of modern Hiſtory, by a mu 
nificence which does honor to Royalty. And to 
obviate the inconveniences that would ariſe from 
our being ſuch. ſtrangers in our own country, as 
to be ignorant of the Laws of Fngland, and the 
duties due to the King, our Country, and our 
fellow-citizens, Viner has founded a- moſt bene- 
ficial inſtitution, and Blackſtone has completed 
the deſign. | 

No wonder then that our excellent mode of 
education ſhould be viewed with admiration by 
foreigners, and extort the eulogiums even of the 
molt prejudiced. A mode of education, by which 
every pious and affectionate parent muſt ſurely 
with to have the ſtudies of his children regulated. 
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If we liſten to the inſinuations of our ſhameleſs 
Defamer, the nature of our Education is better 
adapted to fit us for the inglorious ſolitude of a 
Monaſtic cell, than for the buſy ſcenes of public 
life, and it never can make us ſuch as he prides 


himſelf to be 
Modes te Pyrng” ch WeneTrea Ts ig 
Mighty in deeds and eloquent in words.” Anon. 


But it is highly probable that theſe contumelious 
farcaſms flow not from the genuine ſentiments of 
his heart, but that he employed them in an in- 
_ fidious and crafty manner to ſerve his own ne- 
farious purpoſes, or to ſooth the pride and malice 
of his adherents. | 
The Univerſities may juſtly boaſt of having 
inſtructed in every branch of uſeful learning, and 
adorned with every liberal accompliſhment, ſome of 
the moſt exalted Characters, that have done honor 
to their country, and who have received the benefits 
of the charitable foundations in theſe Seminaries. 
A Locke and a Talbot grace the annals of Oxford. 
Cambridge glories in the names of a Newton and 
a Walpole. To theſe Oxford may with a pleaſing 
recollection add a Mansfield, and Cambridge re- 
found the name of a Cambden; men who were 
inſtructed in thoſe arts, and poſſeſſed of thoſe qua- 
lifications, which are beſt calculated to ſtrengthen 
and adorn the ſtructure of the Britiſh Empire. 
Among thoſe who have been on the foundation 
at Oxford may be reckoned the Earl of Harburgb; 
the Viſcounts Say and Stormont; and the Lords 
Craven and Trevor. FE 
| I could enumerate. a great number of men, 
_ diſtinguiſhed for their titles and nobility, who 
have 
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have reaped ineſt imable advantages from the Uni- 
verſities, although they did not receive the emo- 
luments of our charitable inſtitutions ; and who 
have made a conſpicuous figure in the political 
world. The Cambridge men can enumerate the 
Duke of Grafton, the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
Earl of Sandwich, the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
Weymouth, Lord Townſhend, & c. &c. 

Oxford may reckon the Dukes cf Somerſet, of 

Beaufort, of Leeds, of Qutenſbury, of Portland, of 
Northumberland, and of Montague. 

The Earls of Huntingdon, Suffolk, Peterborough, 
Winchelſea, Shafteſbury, Coventry, Poulett, Oxford, 
Strafford, Dartmouth, Aylesford, Granville, Mac- : 
clesfield, Warwick, Gower, Egremont, Guildford, 11- 
ceſter, Talbot, Northington, Radnor, Bathurſt, Cork, 
Darnley, Shelburne, Abercorne, Rc. | | 

The Viſcounts Wentworth and Dudley. 

The Lords Abergavemy, Willoughby de Broke, 
Leigh, Maſham, Romney, Godolphin, Chedworth, 
Sandys, Bruce, Archer, Lyitleton, Grofuenor, Scar. 

| dale, North, &c. | 

| To theſe I ſhould add Earl Temple, had not 

the ſmiles of fortune allured him in his earlieft 
age from the boſom of Alma Mater, to employ 
thoſe talents for which he is ſo eminently con- 
ſpicuous in a foreign country, governed by dif- 
ferent laws, and animated by different principles 
of policy. Nor ſhould J pals in ſilence the Bri- 

tiſh Pericles, on whom the frowns of that im- 
perial enchantreſs, that diſpenſes her bleſſings 
indiſcriminately to all her favorites, who are ſome- 
times the moſt worthleſs and undeſerving, while 
men of merit are groaning beneath the weight of 
her 3 impoſed the ſevere obligation of 

leaving for ſome time the ſecure application to 

civil inſtitutions, in order to embrace the perilous, | 

as though 
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weigh engaging purſuit of military“ e 
ments. The thunder of his voice amazed the 
Britiſh Parliament: the torrent of his irreſiſtible 
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eloquence bore down all oppoſition; the fire of 


his arguments. dazzled the intellectual eye of 


ſubtle and ſpeculative reaſon. Europe was ſtruck 


' with aſtoniſhment; France and Spain were forced 


to leave the field inglorious and diſmembered : 
America was totally ſubdued in Germany, bur in 
fuch a manner that it was enabled to lay the 
foundations of its encreaſe and of its future gran- 
deur upon the ruins of Great-Britain. This mag- 
nanimous ſupporter of the Britiſh glory, this true 
and undaunted Patriot, this Pericles, I ſhould by 
no means have left unnoticed, - was I not appre- 
henſive that he would reject the eulogiums due to 
his ſuperior abilities, ſtill mindful of that me- 
morable night, when being at Oxford, ſome time 


after the extinction of that faction, he ſaw in his 


dream the ſpectres of Jacobites dreadfully ſtalk- 
ing through the horrid ſilence of the night, in 
the ſtreets paved with Jacobitiſm. 

Both Univerſities have the ſatisfaction to have 
ſent into the different ſpheres of exalted life many 
other great men, diſtinguiſhed for their illuſtrious 
birth, for their wealth, and conſpicuous for their 
education and for their principles. In theſe re- 
nowned Academies they have received the dictates 


af mature wiſdom, they have drank deep of the 


fountain of pure eloquence, till their country, 
ever juſt to merit, and ready to crown the labors 
of her zealous ſubjects, has ſelected them to de- 
fend the intereſts, and to promote the welfare of 
her glorious progeny, in that great bulwark of 
the nation, that ſanctuary of our laws, the Par- 
liament of England. But it is by no means 


neceſſary to enumerate all thoſe, who have re- 


gulated 
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gulated their conduct by the maxiths of wiſdom ® 


and the principles of juſtice, and by their counſels, 
actuated by the love of their country, and a noble 
emulation of whatever is generous and good, have 


raiſed the Britiſh Empire, to that eminence of 


power and glory, which makes it revered by its 


allies, envied by its neighbours, and dreaded by 


its enemies. 


And now, ye honorable Britons, your good- 


neſs and affability will, I make no doubt, readily 
permit an old man, the witneſs and admirer of 
your ſtudies during your reſidence in the Uni- 
verſity, to conjure you by all the ties of nature, 
by all your hopes of fame and glory, by what- 
ever has power to move your generous fouls : 


Seu calidus ſanguis, ſeu regni dira cupido, 

Indomita cervice feros in devia traxit, 

Indignos certe fraternum rumpere fœdus; 
** ; Hor. 
Sat furiis odiiſque datum—— 8 

Ah, ne inteſtinis animos aſſueſcite bellis, 

Neu patriæ validas in viſcera vertite vires! 

| a Op Virgo. 


If thirſt of empire, and the blood inflam'd 
Drive ye, like courſers, to the yoke untam'd, 
Too good ye are, too excellent to prove 
The broken union of fraternal love: 

| Francis's Hon. 
Enough is giv'n to hate and fury. 
| Embrace again, my ſons, be foes no more, 
Nor ſtain your country with her children's gore! 

| Dryden's Vigo. | 


That the violence of the American troubles 


bas been in a great meaſure owing to the ini- 
2 quitous 
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quitous conduct of the former Preſidents, and of 
the American merchants, few perſons will deny. 
A concurrence of obvious. cauſes may have pre- 
cipitated them into this flagitious enterprize : per- 
haps through ignorance or negligence they have 
given riſe to this audacious inſult, or elſe actuated 


by motives of avarice, perhaps of the moſt per- 


fidious malignity, they have willingly entered into 
a confederacy to enrich themſelves by the ſpoils of 


their bleeding country, and to rite to dignities by 


committing the wildeſt acts of cruelty and out- 
rage, by means equally acrimonious, virulent, 
illicit, and unwarrantable. It is beſides an in- 
conteſtable truth that there has been no inconſi- 
derable number of Engliſhmen, and even of thoſe 
whom the preſervation of their dignities and for- 
tunes, and very hopes of their future ſafety might 


have induced to aſſume a very different character, 


who have clamored with a tumultuary rage, en- 
tered into dark cabals and ſeditious factions, fo- 
mented by envy, and maintained by the ſpirit of 
diſcord and rebellion, and at laſt have plunged 
their country into all the miſeries of a civil war. 
Since Heaven has denied their deſires, they 
have had frequent recourſe to the moſt infernal 
machinations, in order to obtain the means of 
effecting their ſanguinary purpoſes. In this uni- 
verſal tumult and diſorder, they flatter their 
vanity with the hopes of acquiring thoſe advan- 
tages which they deſpaired of obtaining by the 
milder arts of honeſt induſtry, and aſſiduous ap- 
plication. From this ſource it is not very difficult 
to deduce that peſtilential inundation which has 
overwhelmed our country and our people, and 
from which the American conſpirators have en- 


. creaſed their party, and ſtrengthened their re- 


ſolutions. 
For, 
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For, if wwe but take a curſory view of the lives 
and fortunes of thoſe, who have ſtood forth the 
champions of public liberty, we ſhall hence be 
able to aſſign the cauſes of the riſe of civilized 
' nations, and to deduce thoſe principles of Jurif- 
prudence, which have kept a proper equilibrium 
between the rights of the prince and ſubject, and 
at the ſame time maintained the ſuperiority in the 
great ſyſtem of the political world. While we 
caſt our eyes into the annals of ancient hiſtory, as 
in a mirror which is beſt calculated to reflect a 
Juſt idea of futurity, we ſhall lay it down as an 
infallible rule to which we ſhall adhere with the 
ſtricteſt regularity, to keep conſtantly in our view 
that inexhauſtible ſource of practical knowledge, 
Experience; and to avoid as the moſt dangerous 
precipice the vain reſearches and the. delirious 
ſyſtems of modern reaſoners. And while we ſur- 
vey the different views and oppoſed intereſts of 
Kings, Patricians and Plebeians claſhing together 
with the moſt dreadful ravages of fury and deſo- 
lation, which always march in the train of civil 
diſeord, we ſhall endeavour to apply the moſt 
ſtriking events to our preſent circumſtances, and 
to draw ſuch uſeful inferences as will occur from 

the compariſon. | 
The leaders of every faction may eaſily carry 
on their operations in ſuch a manner, as to enable 
them always to reap the greateſt advantages from 
the moſt depreſſed circumſtances of their adhe- 
rents, even from the total ruin of the Community. 
But many have alſo been taught by a late and ſad 
experience that, by deviating from the paths of 
Juſtice and virtue, their endeavours to procure a real 
happineſs to the public have not only been utterly 
fruſtrated, but that they have brought an inevi- 
table ruin upon themſelves. Of this we meet 
1 frequent 
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Livy, Polybius, and Salluſt, from the very foun- 
dation of the Roman Republic to' the final de- 
ſtruction of the liberty of the people under the 
dictatorſhip of Julius Czfar. 

In Polybius we diſcern at the head of an A- 
merican Congreſs a Matho and a Spendius, who 
from the loweſt extraction have forced their wa 


lated cunning and diſſimulation, to the higheſt 
onors; 3 the ſceptre of univerſal juriſdic- 
made a deluded people tremble at their. 

power. We can eaſily throw afide the thin diſ- 
you that veils the falſe rumors which they 
read, and the fancied terrors with which they 
ound means to awe the ſuperſtitious populace. 
We can readily give an account of their forged 
embaſſies, of their ſuborned meſſengers, ever 
ready to give a plauſibility to the moſt inſidious 
falſhoods, and to involve truth in impenetrable 
obſcurity. | ” 

It is remarkable with what fire of expreſſion 
the elegant author of the ſupplement to Livy 
addrefſes himſelf to thoſe honorable gentlemen, 
who pretend to have an excluſive authority to 
defend the intereſts of Great Britain, and to have 
been conſtituted by ſome fupernatural commiſſion 
the tutelar divinities of their country. 

« There is a ſpecies of beings,” ſays he, who 
are ever thundering forth their zeal for their 
* country, but in reality have only their own 
<« intereſts in view. Whilſt their country is in ſo 
e flouriſhing a condition, as to afford them a ſafe 
« opportunity of amaſling riches, and of riſing 
„ to honors and dignities, they will ſurely pro- 
<« feſs the moſt diſintereſted love for ber, and 
„hold her dearer than their deareſt HEIRS. 
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(1 
& But no ſooner does the ſcene put on a leſs 
« vivid proſpect, than they immediately ceaſe to 
te be warm advocates in a cauſe, from which they 
&«& cannot derive a ſource of new treaſures, or 
s maintain their grandeur, without incurring the 
4 dangers with which the hand of dark conſpiracy 
c ever menaces true patriotiſm. Fearful of the 
« agorandizement of men of virtue and merit, 
e they rather chuſe to remove thoſe who could 
« ſupport the cauſe of the public, than to ſuffer 
& any one to obſtruct their deſigns. While they 
<« think themſelves able to maintain their equality, 
5 their envy is Jevelled in a more ſecret manner, 
ce they even appear to be under no apprehenſion 
6 of competitors. But when they find themſelves 
« loſing ground, and left behind, they are quickly 
% rouſed from their apparent lethargy, by think- 
<« ing themſelves greatly injured in the advance- 
ment of others, who become poſſeſſed of thoſe 
5 offices and emoluments, which they already 
c engroſſed in imagination. When they deſpair 
of attaining their ends by virtuous means, the 
* only reſourſe they have left is ro employ the 
*< meaneſt calumny, and baſely to traduce thoſe 
„ whoſe virtue and innocence are all their crime. 
* And thus the beſt of men are every where ſur- 
* rounded with ſecret or avowed enemies, and 
are never free fram the ſnares of vice and 
5 corruption,” -.- - | 
It were an endleſs taſk to relate the various ſe- 
ditions and commotions which owe their riſe to 
a ſet of ſubtle and enterpriſing men, who clothe 
their dark. deſigns with zeal and enthuſiaſtic fire 
in the cauſe of their country. Such were 4p. 
Herdonius, Ap. Claudius, M. Manlius, C. Ter. Varro, 
& c. At the head of theſe nobody will certainly 
refuſe Catiline the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank. Fn 
; | only 
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They trampled on the authority of the magiſ- 


bunes? Who can think it ſurpriſing that a diſ- 
by ſuch perſuaſive arguments, ſhould give way 


( 14.) 
only aim of theſe, the ultimate point to which 
their operations tended, were to beſet the multi- 
tude, to win them by fair words and flattering 
promiſes, to ſtudy their operations, to ſound 
their biaſs, to bribe them by their paſſions, and 
to adapt their words and their actions, by an art- 
ful proceſs, to the particular bent of the times. 
They made them believe that they were the ſub- 
ſtitutes of Heaven to bleſs their fellow-creatures, 
to alleviate. their cares, to ſoften their ſorrows, 
and to reheve their diſtreſſes: that they were 
born to heal each domeſtic evil, and to ſhed the 
balm of peace and over joy every family; to break 
the chains of ſlavery, and to reſtore men to their 
myured rights: to deſtroy every form of law, to 
ſet at liberty the moſt inveterate offenders, and 
to deal out a plenitude of uncontrouled freedom. 


trates; and if ever the weakneſs of human nature 
led theſe to commit the moſt inconſiderable of- 
fence, our new patriots immediately purſued them 
with all the rigor of detraction, and marked them 
as the common enemies of mankind. But they 

were not contented with ſuch horrible defama- 
tions, they ſtrained every nerve to encite the 
people to take up arms, and to involve their 
magiſtrates in univerſal deſtruction, as the avow- 
ed oppreſſors of liberty, and the murderers of the 
people. What wonder is it then, if theſe men 
fo eaſily engroſſed the offices of Prætors and Tri- 


contented rabble, ſo effectually diſpoſed to mutiny 


to the moſt inveterate fury, and blindly vent their 
rage againſt their own benefactors? Is it ſtrange 
to ſee them ſo defirous of innovations, and de- 
reſting the thought of debaſing themſelves to the 

; condition 
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condition of cringing ſlaves, ſo far, as to pay 
the leaſt honor, or to ſhew the leaſt marks of 
civility to a ſuperior? Do we not ſee continually 
thoſe, who are reduced to poverty, overwheimed 
with debts, who have not even the moſt diſtant 
hope of better times, ſeek to bury their wants in 
war, in rapine, and devaſtation? But Livy, 
Polybius, Salluſt, and Cicero, will furniſn us 
with ample accounts of the riſe, the progreſs and 
the fall of civil conſpiracies. 

Alas! with the deepeſt concern mult we ſhift 
the ſcene, and behold in England the ſeeds of 
ſimilar contentions, which have been ſown by the 
hands of- pride and ambition, and cultivated by 
hate and obſtinacy. May the great diſpoſer of 
all events avert from us the bloody ſcenes of the 
Clarendon age, when men of all orders, having 
extinguiſhed every ſpark of humanity, willing to 
raiſe their fortunes by the maſſacre of millions, 
forgetting what they owed to themſelves, to their 
country, and to their poſterity, ſacrificed even 
the moſt endearing ties of nature to ambition, 
avarice, hatred, and to all the paſſions which 
degrade mankind. | 5 
In the preſent unhappy criſis, ſuch is the in- 
conſiderate fury of the Americans, that they ſeem 
to have ſet their whole fortunes at ſtake, and to 
have laid aſide every conſideration, human or di- 
vine. In order to wreak their vengeance on the 
mild Government of Great Britain by low ſcur- 
rility, and bitter invectives, they have blindly 
ſubmitted to the tyrannical domination of a few 
ſeditious perſons, they have implicitly committed 


their lives, their fortunes, and their boaſted li- 


berty to the direction of their military chiefs, on 
whoſe nod depend their future tranquillity or 
their total extirpation. They have traduced in 
9 | | the 
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the moſt diſhonorable terms that malice and trea- 

chery can invent, they have purſued with the 

molt inveterate hatred, and branded with glaring 

infamy thoſe who had the misfortune of incurring 

their diſpleaſure by being the loyal ſubjects of the 

"beſt and mildeſt government in the univerſe. 

And yet, if we may give any credit to the hiſ- 

torical monuments of foreign nations, we may 

ſafely pronounce them to be in a fair way of turn- 

ing their weapons againſt themſelves. The time 

4 may come, when, Britain having withdrawn her 
protecting arm, they will be exterminated by the 
inſurrections of thoſe ſlaves, whoſe treatment by 

theſe admirable ſupporters of public liberty, is a diſ- 

grace to human nature; or by the incurſions and 
ravages of their Indian neighbours, once the 
peaceful lords of thoſe extenſive domains, which 
now groan under the unjuſtifiable avarice and 
; uſurpation of the Colonifts. This will in ſome 
meaſure atone for the loſs of General Braddock, 
and of his faithful followers who periſhed by his 

fide, whom you baſely deſerted, ſeized with a 

ſudden panic at the firſt onſet of an enemy, who 

might have been repulſed, had you maintained 

= your poſt with a perſevering reſiſtance. 

And now you enjoy the complete poſſeſſion of 

. all your wiſhes. You may now range at large 
| through the flowery paths that your imagination 
prompted you to purſue, by breaking every pious 

| inſtitution. Your long - expected golden age is at 
21.18 length arrived, when you become ſubje& to no 
Ti! form of Government whatſoever. The right of 
1 life and death is now ſolely lodged in the hands 
4 of the multitude. You have no- ſubſidies to diſ- 
charge, in order to enable your Commonwealth 
to carry on the wars, or to apply them to ſome 
domeſtic purpoſe. Tou pay no regard, no homage 
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EE. en ) 
to thoſe who, are entruſted with the management 
of affairs, unleſs by the univerſal conſent of an 
ignorant people, that ſupreme Lord, that foun- 
tain of all human power, or by the perſuaſion of 
crafty and inſidious knaves, who are always 
ready to countenance the licentious caprice of the 


You will learn, by a fatal experience, what you 
are to expect from the conſequences of this revo- 
lution : You will learn the difference between a 
government founded upon the equitable princi- 
ples of civil policy, and the tyrannical admini- 
ſtration of a military ariſtocracy. You will ſee 
the ſuperiority of the Britiſh government over 
thoſe of Spain, of France, or even of Holland. 
Why may we not look upon Waſhington and Lee 
as the future avengers of rhe injuries which Great- 
Britain has received from her Colonies ? Each of 
them may prove another Cromwell, the ſcourge of 
a national obſtinacy, who will mark out the little 
American Meeting as the object of his contempt 
and indignation, with the ſame daring ſpirit, 
with which Comwell himſelf made the falſe Par- 
liament of Weſtminſter feel the effects of his op- 
Preſſive authority. 

Repentance will be then too late. It will be 
too late to curſe the hour when your impious 
hands invading the ſacred Palladium of the Britiſn 
Government, you demoliſhed at one blow the 
bulwark of your liberties, and deſtroyed for ever 
all probability of your future ſatety. | 

But we have at this conjuncture a ſtriking proof 
of the ſhameful arrogance of thoſe right honorable 
traitors. Not ſatisfied with the havoc which they 
have made by a total ſubverſion of the authority 
of Great Britain in her American ſettlements, 
they have riſen to ſuch an enormous height of 


D preſumption 


1 | 4 
preſumption and of pride, that they have darted 


on the privileges of England, as their lawful, prey, 


and endeavoured to involve the whole kingdom 
into an univerſal conflagration. 

They have raiſed a violent outcry againſt the. 
taxes, as if they were not levied ſolely for their 
uſe, either to defray the expences of war, or to 
be applied to the improvement or protection of 
the Provinces. Has not then Government the 
| xg right to expect a mutual contribution 

the Americans? And yet ſo far are they 
from conſenting to it, that they have openly re- 
fuſed a pecuniary aſſiſtance, and oppoſed by force 
of arms the lenient meaſures taken to perſuade 
them into compliance. They have done more: 
Joaded with enormous debts, they have paid their 
Engliſh creditors only with cavils and deriſion. 
They readily diſcharge their debts with the Spa- 
niards, the French, and the Dutch; but ſo great 
is their complaiſance to their Mother - country. 
that they generouſly condeſcend not to trouble 
the Engliſh with their due, but to incommode 
themſelves ſo far as to be at the pains of applying 
it to their own uſe, in order to give their creditors 
a Charitable opportunity of diſplaying that incſti- 
mable virtue, commonly called—Patience. 

They have perceived by a near inſpection into 
the nature of our conſtitution, that the intereſts 
of the Engliſh merchants are very intimately con- 
netted with thoſe of the public, and that the proſ- 
perity of the nation depends in a great meaſure 
upon a flouriſhing commerce. Hence they have, 
by crafty and perfidious methods, ſo entangled ' 
the funds and credit of the Engliſh trade with 
the American coin, that, when the latter fails, 
the former muſt neceſſarily fink into immediate 
ruin. ; 
= Such 
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& Such is the inconſiderate ſecurity of the Lon» 
doners, that they have tamely ſuffered thoſe 
KB honorable partizans of American liberty to fill 
all the ſtreets and public places in London with 
their mercenary creatures, to the detriment and 
utter expulſion of every loyal merchant, whoſe 
ambition is to avail himielf of his rights, and to 
manage his affairs with unſhaken integrity. B 
theſe means they have opened to themſelves and 
co their adherents the way to all the civil offices, 
to which they fly, as to a common fund. They 
have even dared to intrude into the Britiſh Par- 
tliament, entered into all the public counſels, and 
XX openly reſented the injury done to their ſuperior 
abilities, in not preſenting them to the ſole ma- 
nagement of univerſal adminiſtration. After all 
this, they have made themſelves very buſy in 
ſpreading the report that they were denied the 
rights of repreſentation, by which they might be 
enabled to defend and to vindicate the privileges 
of the citizens of America, 
Braut if we look into the conduct of the inhabi- 
tants of Briſtol, and more particularly thoſe of 
London, where the miſchief originates, who are 
the more remiſs on this occaſion, that they ought 
to be the more ſtrenuous defenders of their rights, 
ve ſhall find matter for the greateſt admiration. 
Ils it not almoſt incredible, that liberal and poliſh- 
ed citizens ſhould be ſo infatuated, ſo dead to all 
ſenſe of their own intereſt, as to ſuffer ſtrangers 
and rivals to ſeize unmoleſted their deareſt privi- 
leges, and to transfer them to diſtant climates, 
there to be employed to the greateſt advantage 
RE 2gainſt their former poſſeſſors. 


Ut jugulent homines, ſurgunt de nocte Latrones. 
t teipſum ſerves, non expergiſceris? Hon. | 
bo 2 | Rogues 
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Rogues nightly riſe, to murder men for pelf, 
Wili you not rouſe you, to preſerve yourſelf ? 
. ; FRANCIS, 


If the genius of a nation be once put into the 
hands of men of ſubtlety and experience, how 
admirably may we compare it to enchantment ! 
While we are moſt clamorous in the defence of 
the name of liberty, we ſoon find that we graſped 

; an empty ſhadow, and that we have loſt the 

| ſubſtance. | 

Mean while our great men are continually 

| wrangling to preſerve the ſecure poſſeſſion of the 
ublic offices which they have arrogated.— They 

ve poured out a torrent of ſarcaſtic petulance 

againſt thoſe who were raiſed to dignities by a 

ſuperior merit. They have inflamed the public 

by irritating falſhoods and calumnies. They have 
boldly aſſerted that our liberties and fortunes will 

b 


reach the ſummit of perfection; that from our 
very diſſenſions we ſhall derive a ſource of ex- 
-hauſtleſs felicity ; that the ſhip of the Britiſh 
Empire ſhall ſafely arrive at the deſired port, if 
by any means of right or wrong the helm is 
| transferred from the proper pilot to their abſolute 
| direction. 5 1 
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They have profeſſed the moſt loyal ſentiments 
of attachment and obedience to his Majeſty, who 
| has far excelled every preceding Monarch of 
whatever age or country, in the mildneſs of his 
government, and in the adminiſtration of juſtice 
and . But when they found he was not to 
be moved by their entreaties, or intimidated by 
their menaces, to eſpouſe their cauſe, they have 8 
endeavoured to ſubvert at once the authority of 
the King and Parliament, to demoliſh the ſtruc- 
ture of our laws, and to fix their liberties wor "8 
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a ſolid baſis the fury of a capricious and ex- 
aſperated multitude. 7 

They ſee the Americans endeavouring to ſnatch 
the reins of the Britiſh Empire from the hands of 
thoſe, to whom they owe the means of their ſub- 
ſiſtance, their riches, their arts, and their liberty. 
This they not only ſuffer, but they inflame their 
ſpirits; they furniſh them with the means of 
effecting their flagitious purpoſes ; they glory in 
their cauſe. 

Sometimes they aſſume an air of mild ſubmiſ- 
fon and compaſſionate ſympathy, in order to in- 
force this maxim more deeply into the hearts of 
men: Thar we ſhould rake lenient meaſures 
< with our fellow-citizens, and be indulgent to 
% our fellow- creatures.“ They are continually 
cenſuring the conduct of the magiſtrates, for 
having, by this very lenity, ſuffered the Ameri- 
cans to acquire a conſiderable degree of ſtrength, 
to take up arms under the moſt advantageous 
circumſtances, and to reject with contempt and 
ridicule all propoſitions of an honorable accom- 
modation with their Mother-country. | 

I cannot indeed wonder that ſtrangers ſhould be 
ſo ready to promote, and perpetrate any daring 
attempt againſt any perſons whatever, that is un- 
attended with impunity. Men of this ſtamp are 
apt to conſider as their country every region, 
productive of advantages to themſelves. : 

But I cannot, without the higheſt indignation, 
behold the Americans' ſtill imprudently admitted 
to a. participation of the rights of Britons ; men 
who have ſhewn themſelves fully determined to 
annoy us as much as poſſible, who ſnatch with 
the utmoſt avidity every advantage ariſing from 
our calamities, and triumph with malignant joy 
over our ruins, If ſuch is their enthuſiaſtic and 

| furious 
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Privileges of citizens, who have perfidiouſly acted 


„ : 
furious zeal for liberty and independence, let their 
wiſhes be gratified—Let .them ſpread their ſails 
and depart—Soon will the proſperous gales con- 
vey them to the wiſhed-for ſhore—There Jet 
them follow nature for their guide, like the fe- 
rocious inhabitants of India and Arabia, range 
uncontrouled over their native plains, like fier 
ſteeds that have ſhaken off the reins, and at 1 
employ their murderous weapons to the deſtruc- 
tion of each other! + FP 

When the Commonwealth was in imminent 
danger, there was a wile and judicious method, 
derived from the fountains of Roman Jurifpru- 
dence, formerly adopted. The Chief Magiſtrate 
was ſtrictly enjoined to take icular care, 
* that the Commonwealth received no detriment.” 
Far different is the practice of our modern Ora- 
tors; they ſtrenuouſly endeavour, by the meaneſt 
ſubterfuges of the Law, or rather of dabblers in 
the Law, to ſcreen thoſe people from the puniſh- 
ment allotted to their enormous crimes, who 
openly aim at the total ſubverſion of the Legiſ- 
lature. They are ſuffered (ſhame on our ill- 

ity !) they are ſuffered to claim the 


in open violation to the Laws of their country, 

ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of the 2 
and ruſhed on their country, as on their eſtined 

and lawful prey, with the moſt relentleſs fury. 
The Rebellion of the year 1745 is ſtill freſh in 
our memories. It was a dreadful Rebellion, and 
was juſtly the object of deteſtation to ery honeſt 
man. For ſome time did it proceed, ſhaded with 
the veil of modeſty, or rather of timidity. Many | 

began to diſbelieve its exiſtence ; the veracity of 
the Courtiers was called in queſtion, and treated 
with contempt; and Conſpiracy daily gained 
ground 
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ground by this univerſal incredulity. But ſoon 
after, when the ſtorm of civil diſcord began to 
lower, Faction, gringing horribly a ghaſtly ſmile, 
upreared her head above the tempeſtuous billows, 
and ſtrove to fix the ſofter name of Inſurgents on 
the favorers of this infamous cauſe, who deſerved 
to be ſtigmatized with the appellation of Traitors. 
The temple of Liberty was then erected by ſome 
vain and frothy Orators. Scandal and invectives 
were the foundations of it, the ſteady pillars of 
the ſuperſtructure, and its moſt beautiful de- 
corations. 3 
The ſame worn - out, thread-bare ſong, which 
was then ſo much in vogue, is now ſet to the 
ſame worn-out, thread-bare tune ; and the bur- 
den of the ſong is ſtill the ſame as it was then, 
<« O ſpare the blood of Chriſtians, ſpare the blood 3 
<« of fellow-citizens !”? OE | 
The leaders of the preſent faction would have 
us imagine that the Americans alone are endued 
with prudence; that they alone are pious, induſ- 
trious, and humble ; that they alone poſſeſs rhe 
genuine ſpirit of proteſtantiſm ; that they alone 
have the wiſdom to know, and the fortitude ro 
deſend the rights of liberty; and that in ſhort 
they alone are worthy to enjoy ſuch an ineſti- 
mable bleſſing. | : 
Whether Adminiſtration is inclined to pacific 
meaſures, or reſolves to proſecute the war with 
unremitting vigor, ſtill do the envious and 
malevolent raiſe a furious oppoſition. | Right or 
wrong, they care not, but conſider things in the 
5 which is moſt favorable to their inclinations. 
They are veering and inconſtant as children, who 
now deſpiſe an obje& which before they ardently 
wiſhed to attain, and now endeavour to procure =_— 
what they ſeemed before to hold in utter contempr.” ES 
OM} | They Js 
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They pretended to lament the. indignity the 


- Britiſh arms had ſuffered in the loſs of Falkland 


Iſland ; they even excited the people to take, as 
they called it, a juſt revenge on their betrayers. 
Was the Iſland reſtored according to their wiſhes? 
Still were they diſcontented : now they think that 
no attention ought to have been paid to the loſs 
of ſo inſignificant a country, and that the trouble 
and expence of keeping it would conſiderably ex- 
ceed its real value. 

| Theſe very men have frequently in their ſpeeches 
aſſerted the ſupremacy of England over the A- 
merican Colonies, who have in reality contri- 
buted moſt to its ſubverſion. Every revolution 
in the ſtate has occaſioned a revolution in their 
principles ; and by the magic powers of oratory. 
they have found means to reconcile things en- 


tirely inconſiſtent with each other. 


The clamours of the Americans are an 'echo 
to the vociferations of theſe democratic leaders. 
Does a rational and unprejudiced perſon enume- 
rate all the favors conferred with an unſparing 
hand on America, and preſerved ee to 
them by the blood of Britons ? They immediately 
anſwer with all the haughtineſs of ſupercilious 
pride, that notwithſtanding theſe favors, the Bri- 
tiſh Laws can have no force in America. Do we 
call them ungrateful ? They anſwer, that in this 
they imitate the example of the Engliſh, who 
firſt ſettled thoſe Colonies merely for their own 
advantage, relieved their indigence, inſtructed 
them in every art, and thus furniſhed them with 
the means of becoming their rivals : that, though 
they have attacked the royal Garriſons, and made 
a trial of their ſtrength in the open field with un- 


daunted ſpirit and reſolution, they have by no 
means violated the laws of gratitude, * wy, 


by 35 1 
bs. 


E 
Wnaken off the intolerable yoke of ſlavery. This 
urely is the language of ruffians ! who artfully 
tenuate by ſoft and gentle words the atrociouſ- 
ess of their crimes, defy the authority of the 
Wegiſlature, and truſt to their ſwords for the de- 
iſion of every conteſt. | | h 
And You, ye Saltſburgians, ye Palatines, ye 
Moravians, and the reſt of the German rabble, 
nom England received with maternal indul- 
eence, when ye were baniſhed from your native 
homes, oppreſſed with want and penury; you, 
or whom the provided ſafe and happy habitations 
n America, do you thus repay the numberleſs 
Favors conferred upon you by your generous . 
Benefactors? | Y | 
Was it for. this that England ſent you yearly 
opplies from the Treaſury, and often, very often 
ned the blood of her ſubjects to preſerve your 
orovinces from the attacks of your enemies, the 
Prench, the Spaniards, and the Indians? to make 
our merchandize vendible in England, which 
as bought at a much lower rate by the reſt of 
urope. Was it for this the purſes of individuals 
ere liberally opened in annual contributions, 
hich you begged under the maſk of poverty 
or the encouragement of Arts, Literature, and 
eligion, the parent of Integrity, and inexhauſ- 
ible ſource of Felicity? | 
There was a memorable inſtance of this in the 
ear 1762. An Embaſly was deputed by two 
mall indigent cities, Philadelphia and New-York, 
o wake a collection of money in England for the 
Sd vancement of learning. Their two Ambaſſa- 
ors were entertained by the Archbiſhops, the 
Biſhops, both Univerſities, the Clergy, and 
chers, in a moſt courteous and hoſpitable man- 
err; and they are ſaid, both by the liberality of 
—_— Majeſty and the Engliſh people in general, to 
RP FR E CE have 


„ 5 
have collected above ſix thouſand pounds. The 
Philadelphian, a Divine, is ſince returned to his 
country, and has teſtified his ſentiments of gra. 
titude to the Engliſh in a ſpeech which he lately 
made, and which needs no comment. The 
other, a Phyſician of New-York, having obtained 
the honor of knighthood, thought proper not to 
reviſit his country, but (which is a mighty in- | 
ſtance of benevolence) now exerciſes his medical | 
abilities in England. | ; 

In the year 1774 no leſs than 44007. were pre- 
ſented to North America by the ſociety for the | 
Propagation of the Goſpel. If then we make | 
computation of the money annually expended for 
that purpoſe ever ſince the foundation of that ſo- 
ciety in 1701, and add the whole ſum together: 
If we likewiſe adopt the calculations of Doctor a 
Fucker, ald reckon how much money has been 
granted annually by Parliament to cultivate, = 
adorn, and protect the American Colonies, to pay Wl 
and maintain the Britiſh ſoldiers who defended 
them from the incurſions of the French, the 
Spaniards,” and the Indians; to alleviate the e- 
penditures of the Americans in the civil and mi- 
litary departments; and the ſyms which the 
Treaſury poured forth with unremitting profuſion 
under the name of premiums, to make their 
merchandize vendible in England: it will ſoon 
appear beyond a poſſibility of doubt, that from 

the munificence of the Engliſh are derived the 
ſtreams of American opulence. | 

Nor muſt we here paſs over in ſilence the great 
diſadvantages that have accrued to the ſtate, and 
the benefits rhe North Americans have reaped 
from 2 toleration of a daily migration of our | 
men, and the exportation of our arts to America, 
which has ſo long been prevalent without any re- 
ſtriction, or prohibition ; a proceeding of — 
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Wc hiſtorical annals of well- governed cities afford 
Wo example. The excuſe generally alledged in 
cculpation of this permiſſion is, that it is of little 
Wonſequence in what country a man lives, or ex- 
Wrciſes his profeſſion. All the Americans, it is 
id, are Engliſhmen; they are an induſtrious, 
e genuous, affable, and hoſpitable people ; ' | 
W Tros Tyriuſve fuit, nullo diſcrimine habetor. 
W Regem unum agnoſcentes ugg lege tenentor. 
WF Tyrians and Trojans are the ſame to me.” 
4 Dryden's VIRO. 
he ſame their Monarch, and their laws the ſame. 
a | * . - ANON. 
WT heſe are certainly impoſing, and ſpecious argu- 
nents; but appeal to facts, and you will find 
hem holding another language. To theſe argu- 
rents the Engliſh, with great propriety, reply, 
n conſulta patrum.! leges en! juraque vobis! 
uid ſtatis ?—renuunt—atqui licet eſſe beatis 
WEquato ſub jure—— _ RY 


F< Behold the laws, the cuſtoms, and the rights! 
What? —do you pauſe? — will you not then 
_ receive N oV 
The various bleſſings which the laws can give.“ 

| -ANON. 


81 bis is American faith, this is American grati- 
rde! They far exceed our ideas of Punic per- 
adiouſneſs, and ingratitude, and are a noble ex- 
ple to poſterity of political prudence ! 
Long have theſe inſidious practices prevailed; 
Pong have the ſeeds of Rebellion been ſown in 


hat fertile region; but, I know not how it hap- 
eened, many did not foreſee the hovering tem- 
cf, and many diſſembled their knowledge of its 
ppproaches. Long have this iniquitous people 
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in their opinion criminal to mention the Engliſh, 
or commiſerate their calamitous ſituation. Every 
act of outrage and cruelty, every act of haughty de(- i 


pire handed down to us by our anceſtors. Sup- 


Prince, James the Firſt, (though with no-colp Ws 
| - 0! 


FL I 


wreaked their inſatiate malice on the friends of 


the Britiſh name in North America. To fo high 7 


a pitch of inſolence had they arrived, that it was 


potiſm was committed, which even France or Spain | 7 
would never have attempted to perpetrate. Surely 
it would be in the higheſt degree ſhameful and 
infamous to beholq with indifference thoſe crimes 
of the Americans, for which we would deem it 
honorable to chaſtiſe the French and Spaniards. 3 
Our gracious Monarch therefore has now ſuf- 
ficiently extended his lenity, and his humanity 
to thoſe audacious ſons. of Rebellion. With re. 
luctance indeed has he undertaken this war; but i: 
was ſo neceſſary, that the glory tranſmitted to us as 
a ſacred depoſition by our anceſtors, the ſafety of 
the preſent race and of poſterity called aloud for 
a ſtrenuous exertion of our power; though it is 
not ſo formidable, as to make us dread the con- 
ſequences. For with pleaſure may his Majeſty 
obſerye every rank of people ready to defend the 
inſulted dignity of the Empire, and aſſert it: 
ſupremacy. w 
But ſuppoſe Adminiſtration was ſo feeble, ſo im. 
prudent as totally to diſregard the glory of the Em- Wl 


poſe his Majeſty ſhould acquieſce in thoſe dil 
-honorable terms propoſed by the Americans, yield 
up the enſigns of his power to the fury of theſe 
popular leaders, and glut them with the ſpoils of 
fallen Majeſty: what ſcenes of confuſion, of anar- 


chy would then enſue ? Under the adminiſtration WY 


of theſe juſt, theſe honeſt patriots, the ſame-tor- Wl 
rent of abuſe would then be profuſely poured nl 
forth on the people, with which that pacific nl 


, 


( 29 ) | 
of juſtice) was fo violently attacked, becauſe he 
diſregarded the neceſſitous condition of his own 
relation,” when put in competition with the blood 

and treaſure of his ſubjects, and reſolved by no 
means to revenge the cauſe of the Elector Pala- 
tine at the expence of Britain. 3 
But the firſt object of his Majeſty's proceedings 
was ſolely to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of thoſe 
Americans who were well affected to government, 
to relieve the oppreſſed, and reſtore the miſerable 
ſufferers to their loſt poſſeſſions: and it was pre- 
famed that an opportunity of ſeparating them; 
ſelves from the ſockety of the factious and turbu- 
lent would be readily embraced. Meantime our 
excellent and blameleſs orators, who eternally 
thunder forth their country's name, by à violent 
and contentious oppoſition cheriſh the hopes and 
expectations of the ſubtle rebels, and confirm 
their obſtinate ' diſpoſition ; ' nay, even our ſuſ- 
penſion from hoſtilities, which flowed from mo- 
tives of lenity and compaſſion, is improved into 
opportunities of preparing for war. Here a new 
field of invective and cenſure is opened. Behold, 
they exclaim, a war repugnant to the dictates of 
juſtice and humanity; the plan of its operations 
impolitical and abſurd; à childiſh oftentation 
which can only raiſe the indignation of the enemy, 
while the moſt intrepid reſolution and vigor were 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſubjugate them. 
And oh! that war had ſtopped her devaſtations 
here! The operations of war are dreadful and 
deplorable; and we ought perhaps to wiſh that 
Doctor Tucker's ſchemes had entirely prevailed, 
and the Americans were left alone to ſtruggle 
with their fate, and ſupport their calamities. 
There is indeed a long time, that this great man, 
whoſe comprehenſive and enlarged underſtanding 
is cultivated-and-improved by old experience; has 
W c minutely 
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| thou haſt looked 


minutely ſurveyed the narrow - ſpirited politics of 
many ſtateſmen, who, in the promotion of their 
intereſt, and fortune, neither: conſult the happi- 
neſs of their friends, nor the weal of their coun- 
try, and always miſtruſted the real or  ecious 
ſervices of America. He, ſaw with fearful eyes 
the unſubſtantial glory of that empire, which 
tottered under its own. weight. He reprobated 
that impolitic ambition, which vainly hoped that 
war and violence would improve and extend the 
ad of commerce. He eaſily diſtinguiſned 


the influence of commerce, and the purpoſes for 
which it was beftowed by God himſelf ; not that 


grandized by the misfortunes of others, or grow 
rich by rapine and plunder, but to promote a juſt 
and friendly intercouſe among ind, to exer- 
ciſe the arts of induſtry, and breathe an honeſt 
emulation of excellence in the human mind; and 
that by ſuch a ſocial combination in the moſt 


2 nations, a | felicity might be dif- 
all ranks and claſſes of beings in the 


univerſe. This ſentiment is highly beco 2 
chriſtian, and not unworthy. a real. politician, that 
a happy and flouriſhing commerce can never exiſt, 
where wars depo 


pulate and ravage. O fortunate 
old Man! None can employ the vacancies of 
buſineſs in more illuſtrious eaſe; thy v 
benevolent intentions are not to devote the peri 
of relaxation from theological ſtudies to pleaſure, 
to private emolument, to compliments and vilits, 
but to whatever may advance the public welfare 
of thy fellow-citizens. Well-ſfatisfied thy con- 
ſcience would approve, and the good *pplaud, 
n, with ſteady forti and 
conſcious ſuperiority, on the taunting ſarcaſms of 
ſtateſmen, malevolence of enraged 


But 
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But now the die of war is thrown—The Ame- 


ricans, animated with inflexible hatred, have had 
recourſe to open violence, and, unreſtrained by 
authority, have ſpread the flames of war and 


deſolation through America. No wonder then if 
the beſt of Kings, his patience ſo long abuſed and 
illuded, ſhould now exert every ble method 
to ſubdue thoſe with the terrors of military exe- 
cution, whom the more gentle 'and perſuaſive ar- 
guments of reaſon could not allure. Nor can he 
be juſtly taxed with ' cruelty, who having vainly 
tried every other expedient, at laſt applies the 
ſword as the moſt efficacious remedy to theſe im- 
medicable wounds. WES Te OR 
It is not indeed the province of Academics to 
trace with anxious ſedulity the moſt plauſible 
warlike meafures to vindicate the ſpurned and 
degraded authority of Great-Britain. Such topics 
are not adapted to the abilities of a doating 
Phormio, but are more properly objects of an 
Hannibal's contemplation. But yet there are 
ſome circumſtances which flow from the fountain 
of plain common-ſenſe, and ftrike the perſon, 
who inveſtigates the ſubje&, with irreſiſtible con- 
viction. If lenient meaſures be adopted, if the 
legiſlative authority, and the empire of Great- 
Britain be diminiſhed and divided with America, 
we perhaps ſhall feel a momentary relief from the 
fears and anxieties which cloud our wonted tran- 
quillity ; but the danger will lurk in the veins of 
our country, and ambuſh in its vitals - 
In this fatal and uncertain poſture of affairs, 
their exalted ſituation is not to be envied who are 
at the head of adminiſtration. We muſt applaud 
their virtue and perſeverance in the faithful diſ- 
charge of their civil and military employments; 


for they are well-informed how they challenge and 


expoſe themſelves to the virulence of malice and 
e 5 


| + Je }. 


rancour! They are well-informed what ſtorms of 
accuſations and bitter invectives will follow each 
unfortunate event. For theſe defamers eſteem it 
highly conducive to their reputation, if they 
watch and catch at the changeable diſpoſition of 
accidents. If the ſeverity of winter, or the rage 
of dverſe ſtorms compel the ſoldiers to return; 
if they are ſwallowed up in the waves of the 
tempeſtuous ocean, or fall in ambuſh of the trea- 
cherous country, and unconquered periſh; if 
proviſions be intercepted, and they have barely 
enough to contend with the piercing cold; they 
welcome theſe diſaſtrous tidings, and throw the 
blame on the councils and meaſures of the lead- 
ing men. O deteſtable obſtinacy! which condemns 
every meaſure that is not planned by its own 
faction! Or rather inhuman barbarity, well de- 
ſerving to be branded with the lation of 
parricide, which inſults the woes 4 afflicted 
country, and broods in triumph over her miſeries. 
15 A falſe accuſer (my Countryman) is a mon- 
te ſter, a dangerous monſter, querulous and in- 
<« qduſtrious in ſeeking pretences of complaint. 

As to the defeat, that accident in which you 
„ ſo exult !] (accurſed wretch, who ſhould rather 
“ mourn for it) look through my whole conduct, 
« and ye ſhall find nothing there that brought 
* down. this calamity on my country. My ad- 

« yerſary, even at the very time that he affects to 
« ridicule my weakneſs, is ſo ſhameleſs as to require, 
<« that I in my ſingle perſon ſhould conquer all the 
„ powers of the Macedonian, and conquer them 
« by words. What elſe could I command? 1 
& had no power over the life of any one citizen, 

* over the fortune of our ſoldiers, or the conduct 
« of our armies, for which thou art ſo abſurd as 
„ to call me to account. In every particular 
« where a Miniſter js accountable, there let your 
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ec ſcrutiny be ſtrict and ſevere. I never ſhall de- 
« cline it. And what are the duties of a Mi- 
« niſter? To watch the firſt rife of incidents, to 
« foreſee, to forewarn his fellow-citizens. And 
this did I perform. To confine thoſe ' evils 


and neceſſary to be countenanced in every ſtate; 
to reſtrain the fatal influence of irreſolution, 
ſupineneſs, prejudice, and animoſity ; and, on 
= the other hand, to diſpoſe the mind of man to 
concord and unanimity ; to rouſe them to a 
= vigorous defence of their juſt rights; all this 
did I perform, nor can an inſtance be pro- 
duced where I proved deficient. As to. the 
army I neither commanded. nor directed it. I 
am not therefore accountable for any of its 
motions. Among all the various inſtances in 
which he has diſplayed his abſurdity and ma- 
lice, that part of his harangue which contains 
his ſentiments on fortune is not the leaſt glar- 
ing. That a mortal ſhould inſult a fellow- 
mortal on account of his fortune, is, in my 
Opinion, an abſurdity the moſt extravagant. 
He, whoſe condition is moſt proſperous, whoſe 
fortune ſeems moſt favorable, knows not 
whether it is to remain unchanged, even for a_ 
day. How then can he mention this ſubject? 
How can he urge it againſt any man as his 
reproach ? As to the fortune of this ſtate I 
=— pronounce it good. As to that of individuals, 
_ ſuch as all experience at this day, it is grie- 
= vous and diſtreſsful. Look through all Greece, 
through all the Barbarian world; and where 
can we find the man, who doth not feel many 
calamities at this juncture But this I take to 
be the happineſs of our fortune as a ſtate, that 
we have purſued ſuch meaſures as are moſt 
* honorable, that we have encountered difficul-* 
— „ « ties; 
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within the narroweſt bounds, which are natural 


„ 
<« ties; that events have always correſponded 
«. with our wiſhes. In this we have but ſhared 
* the common lot which other mortals have 

L equally experienced.“ 


This, and much more to the ſame purpoſe, 


Demoſthenes objects to the defamers of his own 
age. Might not Lord North, with the ſame 
reaſon, and in the ſame ſtrain of arguments, ad- 
dreſs thoſe of modern days? I ſhall only add an 
expreſſion uf Lyſander to Cyrus (Xenoph. au.) 
Anale 06 dantie, „ Negdte, wdayewr lm nee ya wy amy, 
evdaiuer;.: You may juſtly be reckoned happy, 
who are both good and fortunate. Thou haft fo 
tempered the proſperity of thy fortune, as never 
to forſake the ſtation of virtue, not yielding to 
the ſoft ſollicitations of pleaſure, not daunted with 
threats, nor ſwelling with haughtineſs and pride. 
We ought to lament, if not commiſerate, the 
ſituation of our moſt gracious King, who muſt 
neeeſſarily, on ſuch a gloomy proſpect of affairs, 
feel the moſt poignant diſtractions of care and 
folicitude, as he. wavers between pity and indig- 
nation, anxiety and hope. But he is ſtill happy 
Whoſe remedy is ever at hand, a purity of ſoul, 
and a diſpoſition implicitly moulded to juftice 
and clemency; who, in the diſpenſation of his 
laws, and the ceconomy of his government, ſtill 
_ enfertains the pious idea that God is above him, 
the judge, the rewarder of probity, and the aven- 
ger of malice. | 


With reſpect to the Univerſity, our virulent Wil 


Reviler has propoſed an uſeful, and not abſolutely 
unſeaſonable admonition, though he has endea- 
voured to give it force by a peculiar art of ridi- 
cule, and wantonly- pointed jocularity. ** You 
Students, mind your own buſineſs, betake 
«© yourſelves to ſacred worſhip, and ſay your 
< prayers.” The Students_undoubtedly * in 
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their. proper. ſphere of employment when they 
examine the veracity of new ſtarted opinions, 


either in Theology, Philoſophy, or even in the 
Political Syſtem, and detect the fallacious argu- 


they pay a ſpontaneous acknowledgement to the 
happy conſequences of an humble, undiſſembled 
piety. They diſcern the vaſt extent of its in- 
Auence, and its intimate connection with the wel- 
fare of the King and his people. And indeed the 
following was the real nature of the caſe; _ 

| The day before the ſentiments of the Univer- 
ſity were publiſhed (which was the day appointed 
to commemorate the Inauguration of George the 
Third) we offered up our prayers to the throne of 
Heaven with ſolemnity and devotion ; we prayed 
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maculate ; that the conduct of each individual 
might be adapted to his rank and office; that all 
the wild machinations of nefarious and factitious 
men might be rendered fruitleſs, their obſtinacy 
| . unavailing, and their fury be aſſwaged; that 
each in his reſpective ſtate of dignity ſhould re- 
ceive due reverence and homage ; that authority 
might -enforce the execution of the laws; that 
Magiſtrates might diſplay vigilance and attention, 
and all good men obferve unanimity in their in- 
tercourſe with each other; that wiſdom might be 
heard in the Senate, and martial courage might 
inſpire our troops in the field; and that (fince 
they are the pillars that ſupport the ſuperſtructure) 


_ piccs of Piety and Juſtice, and gather 2 new in- 


conſtruction then can be put upon our addreſs, 


a ſolemn manner our ſincere attachment to the in- 
| i tereſts 


ments of ſubtle ſophiſtical reaſoners. Meantime 


that all the King's ſubjects might preſerve their 
fidelity, their love, their obedience pure and im- 


the Britiſh Empire might flouriſh under the auſ- 
creaſe of happineſs and proſperity What other 


but that. we took that opportunity of evincing in 
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teres ot , pen g to the world 
that y we had offered up the moſt earneſt 11 7 I 
tions-for the welfare of the Kingdom. Ir was 4 
therefore freely voted by a crouded Convocation. | | 
As to myſelf, I have evet diſcliimed any con- 
Eo with ſefts or parties, and pever was con- 4 1 
_— - . ned in political diſputes,” except at the time oY 3 
18 the Rebellion in the year 1945, 79 7 8 the ſtate 


1 _ of public 1 8 vis Ih . and critical. And 
- in hoſe diſte He, time good men exerciſed 
ö their abilities, their ERS I ind their endea- 


vours to entinguiſh the dying embers of that Re- 

| bellion, leſt the contageous peſtilence ſhould 

Sy read wider, and taint the morals. 'of our in- 
nous youth. I ſhall. never repent, or be a- 
ed of having fre? to the public yy ney ſenti- 
- tents on, the_pre ſent important buſine 4 
* walhey AWAY. the bpprobrious fe omg 
pf male vol ot. nd l1-diſpoſed perſons ; ; I. WhO 
ave no or the ſpace. of more than five and 
DIty. years. carefully watched over the morals and 
lit | education: of youth,' and never abſented myſelf 
from the dati s of my ſtation, even one term, 
=}: but conſtantly diſcharged them to the ittmoſt of 
E my abies.” © wh this I have always been influ- 
_ enced by the ſentiments of a grateful heart to- 
wards the Univerſity, love of my 5 Is mw I 
Gly: and reverence to the beſt of ll 1 
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